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PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


DKrAkTMiiNT   OF  AllRICULTUKH 

(IIOHTICI  J,TI  IIAI.    lilt.XNLlI), 


Loganberry  Culture. 

Prospects  in  British  Columbia. 

T^HI*:  l(.pani.erry  has  been  grown  successfully  in  some  parts  of 
■I-  l^ritish  Columbia  for  a  number  of  year's.  The  increase  in 
acreage  lias  been  only  moderate,  but  just  recently,  however,  there  has 
<Ieve]oi)e(l  an  era  of  expansion  and  the  loganberrv  has  cmie  very 
rapidly  to  the  forefront.  As  it  has  become  better  kn..wn  hv  the 
o.nsuming  public,  its  popularity  has  increased  and  the  demand  has 
Income  greater.  L'ndoubtedly  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  acreage 
diiriiig  the  next  few  years.  Prospects  api)ear  bright ;  the  jam-factories 
ic(|uire  m..r,e  stocks;  with  greater  care  in  i)icking.  i)acking.  and  [)re- 
ou.iing  before  shipment,  the  increase  in  fresh  shipping  mav  be  very 
ixtensive;  tlie  juice  and  evaporating  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 
111  tile  .States  to  the  south  these  two  industries  absorb  the  bulk  of 
t!ie  crop. 

'Jhis  circular  is  the  tirst  of  a  series  on  small  fruits  which  is  being 
published  to  meet  the  incessant  demand  for  literature  on  this  subject. 

Origin  of  the  Variety. 

The  loganberry  was  discovered  in  uSSr  by  Judge  j  II.  I.ogan.  of 
>anta  Cruz.  California,  growing  in  his  garden.  Tt  has  generally  been 
Mipposed  that  it  was  a  hybrid  of  a  blackberry  and  a  rasjjberrv.  Just 
recently,  however,  the  L'nited  .States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
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publishcl  Farmers'  RuHetin  Xo.  c>>«^.  wl,ich  is  the  most  recent  a.,. I 
complete  treatise  ..„  the  culture  of  this  Ix-rrv.  In  this  bulletin  C.eorj;. 
M.  Harrow,  the  author,  makes  the  statement  that  the  original  loijan 
berry-plant  uas  pro.Iuce.l  from  seed  which  was  collected  from  a  bu.li 
of  the  Auffhmbaush  variety  of  the  trailing  blackbcrrv  of  the  I'acifu 
Coast,  adjacent  t..  which  were  growing  a  red  raspberrv  and  tiu- 
Crandall   blackberry.     He    further   states   that  Judge    Logan   himself 
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ricking  tlic  loganborry.     .\,.t..  tl.o  w«i«t-rarrl..r  Holding  two  hnllocks  for 

picKiug  into. 

consi.lered  the  sealing  to  be  a  hybrid,  but  that  recent  investigati.M,^ 
have  proved  that,  inste:-!  of  being  a  hvbrid.  this  fruit  is.  in  fact  a 
variety  of  the  Pacific  Cast  form  of  the  trailing  blackberry,  and  should 
therefore  be  termed  a  blackberry.  foiise(|uentlv  in  Bulletin  Xo.  <;.  s 
tins  berry  is  called  the  I.ogaii  blackberrv  and  not  the  more  popular  an. I 
common  name  ,,f  logaiiberr ;.  1 1.mever.  for  the  purpose  of  this  civ 
cular  we  will  continue  to  designate  this  berry  by  the  name  loganberry 

Districts  Suitable  to  its  Culture. 

Having  originated  in  California,  the  loganberrv  s..on  became  knou- 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  from  these  States  found  its  wav  in;  ■ 


I'.ritish  C"..lnnil)i:i.  Owing  to  dinialic  iniiditiuns.  tlic  >cctiun  ..f  u-rri- 
inry  west  ..f  the  Sierra.  Cascade.  an<l  (nast  Ranges  and  cml.r.uing 
the  nortiieni  part  of  California.  Oregon.  W  rishington.  an.l  the  C'oa>t 
>ections  of  British  Cohtinbia  is  |)articularly  adapted  to  its  en!ti\ation. 
I  he  plant  is  (iiiite  tender  and  will  not  stand  zero  weather;  for  this 
reason  it  has  been  very  scarc.ly  i)lanted  in  the  Interior  valleys  of 
IJritish  Cohniihia,  except  at  Salmon  Ann,  where  its  cultiva'ion  has 
proved  successful.  Owing  to  its  tenderness  the  plant  does  not  thrive 
in  I'.astern  Canada  or  in  the  Central  and  h.astern  States,  and  for  this 
reas(jn  there  seems  to  he  a  great  future  for  the  herry.  because  the  area 
where  it  may  be  successfully  gn.wii  is  very  limite(.l  conip;ire<l  U<  the 
total  area  of  N'orth  America. 


Essentials  for  Success. 

Although  the  section  noted  alxive  is  suitable  for  commercial  logaii- 
l)erry-culture.  still  local  conditions  vary  as  to  adaptability,  and  there 
are  thr)usands  of  acres  in  the  loganberry  belt  which  should  never  be 
planted  to  this  fruit. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  k)cation  for  a  plantation,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  intending  gn.wer  must  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  a 
im.btable  market  and  the  availability  of  a(le(|uate  transportation  f;icili- 
lies.  Soils,  drainage,  temperatures,  winds,  and  irrigjitioti  nuist  e.icli 
he  thoroughly  taken  into  consideration. 

Soils.—lh:  loganberry  will  thrive  on  either  a  light  or  heavy,  dee]), 
fertile,  well-drained  soil,  but  the  loams  or  clay  loams  ;ire  U>  be  preferred. 
^'  t'H>  lig'..  '.ils  are  deep  and  well  tilled  throughout  the  gn.wiiig 

-"■■•'■^""  "'  -I'lv  sure  that  a  good  crop  may  be  i)roduced.     The 

'"«'i"'*^'''i     :  y  feeder,  and  the  soil  .should  contain  a  g I  sup])ly 

<'f  plant-ii  1(1  should  be  very  retentive  of  moisture.     .\  gM(,d  clav 

sui)soiI— not  gravel,  boulders,  or  hard-pan -is  essential    f.-r  the  be.st 
growth. 

nraiiia(/c.-~Thii  loganberry  cannot  stand  "  wet  feet  "  during  the 
winter  months,  and  good  drainage  is  essential.  If  watvr  has  a  ten- 
.lency  to  stand,  it  is  advisable  to  rim  a  furrow  between  the  rows  in 
tlie  fall.  If  a  soil  is  otherwi.se  suitable  it  would  pay  t(j  h;ive  it  tliMr- 
"Ughly  underdrained.  Sour.  cold,  wet  .'^oils  after  underdraining  would 
ITobably  benefit  by  an  application  of  from  i  to  3  tons  of  lime  per  acre. 
During  the  high-water  pcrio.I  in  June  or  July,  water  h;is  been  known 
to  stand  around  the  plants  for  a  week  or  ten  days  without  st-rious  effect. 


r.-;«/.m;/Hnx-Thc  luganlaTry  will  not  staiul  zcn.  wcatlier  .,r  alter 
nate  fm-zinji  an.l  tliawing.  It  is  a.Ivisal.lo  t..  kocp  the  new  canes  ,,„ 
tlie  gr.mnl  all  winter  instead  of  putting  tliem  up  on  the  wires  Th,, 
can  be  done  in  the  spring  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  TIu 
ground  is  usually  wanner  than  a  col.l.  raw.  winter  wind,  and  llu 
teniiK-rature  of  the  cane  <(|uali7es  with  that  of  the  ground 

In  the  col.Ier  sections  of  the  I'rovinre  wher.  commercial  plantin-^  i- 
»ut  reconmiended.  but  where  a  few  plants  may  be  grown  in  protects 
locations  for  home  use.  it  i>  advisable  to  mulch  the  canes  with  straw  ,„ 
strawy  manure  in  late  fall  l,ef..re  winter  sets  in.  Where  a  covcrin.^ 
of  >now  remams  on  the  gn.un.l  all  winter  it  will  affonl  consider..!.!? 
j)rotection  to  the  i)la!its. 


YounK  loganl,orr,-paui..     Sen.n.l  ..aso,.-.  gr.,.vth.     Sot,-  Int.nTop  of  turnips. 
//•/W.v.--\ioleiit  winds  ontinually  increase  the  cost  of  keepin-  tin 
vines  properly  traine.l  to  the  wires.     Cold  constant  winter  winds  oft.,, 

wmter-kill  "  a  iK.rtion  of  the  new  canes  >vhich  bear  next  vear's  em,. 
especially  if  they  have  been  put  up  on  the  wires  in  the  'fall.  It  i^ 
advisable  to  choose  a  location  partially  sheltered  from  such  prevailii,.. 
winds,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  wind-breaks. 

Irrigation.-  U  all  other  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  culture  ,; 
this  1)  ry  in  the  dry  .listricts,  the  <.ne  essential  to  make  the  culture 
success  will  be  irrigation.  The  governing  element  in  growing  tlu 
loganberry  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  during  the  f(,rming  aii,l 
ni)eniiig  of  the  fruit.  If  irrigation  is  practised  it  is  advisable  to  app^ 
the  water  to  alternate  rows  and  j.ick  from  the  unirrigated  rows-  ,  - 
the  next  irrigation  apply  water  to  those  previouslv  missed  and  pi.k 


irum   tl,..:,.    r-.ws  j„m    irri;;at.,l       I),.   „,„    a,.,.Iv    uaur   ,.f,uKr    ,l,an 

.i.rfs>ary  an.l  {,,11..^  up  w.th  ailtnat,,,,,  a^  , ,  a^  ilu-  ,,,il  i,  .nUi- 

1  loiitly  dry  l<>  till. 

I-vrn  in  tl.r  (ua.t  .IJMricts  irrif^^ali.  .„  niav  \,r.,vr  .•.,.,via!iv  valual.K- 
l|crausc-  t!,i-  >„n,„HT  rainfa'I  i.  a'.„.  ,s,  „il.  a.„I  juM  wIum,  i1,c  fruit  i." 
.level,,,,,,,.  „    i.  i,,„,n,   |j.,„^.,,       ,„,,.„^,  ,,,^.   ^^.^^^    ^^^^^__^   ^^^       ^^_^^^ 

;n  thi'  saaiiu!-  |),.„-i„  ,,^.rv  uu,k-r  ..l.^crvati,.,,.      I'],  t  \,,    ,    ,,„  ,,  , 

>lay  !-a,n  an.l  Mnirr.jiaf.i.  yid.!..I  an  av  .raji.  ,,f  iS  II,.  ,,„■  „la,n.  whih- 
I  I"t  .\m.  ...  ..„  a  ^an.iy  I, .an..  I.ut  ulud-  urdvr.I  tw,,  irriL^ati,,,,.  fn.,„ 

a  li..n..-,i,a.k-  ^l,-ra,c:c-cistiTi,.  yiddcl  ..4  ll,.  ,.,.r  ,,ia„t.  (  .„  ..„  acn 
I'as.s  ut  .,S<,  ,.]a„t.  ,,cT  aor.  this  i,H-,-..aso  ,,f  .,  ||,.  ,,,r  ,,!a,„.  ,;„,  ,,. 
irnjrat,,,,,.  ,s  o.i,>,.k.rai.'.-.  Irri-ali-.!,  will  pn.vr  witi„,m  .I,,ul.t  'a 
\aliial)li'  adjunct. 


Preparation  of  the  Soil. 


All 


r.in,iKTnaI  ct,,i,s  ,lcina„.I  a  ;^..>,\  srcM.o.l.  a„.I  a>  imu-li  ..,•  „„„>■ 
N.  <1(.  tlu-  I.,.r;,„I,,Try  aii.I  tlio  ,,tluT  l)raii,;,]r>  ,„r.|  tin-  l.^.t  vta,-i 
PM.sihle.  hocausc  tl,c-y  v'ill  .,mipy  tlu  s„„e  ,,M.iti,„,  t,.r  tf„  f,  tiftivn 
yi'ars. 

If  ix.ssil.k..  it  i.  a.ivisal.Ic  t,,  p!a„i  ,,„  a  pic.v  ,,f  la,„l  uliidi  I,as 
■arrifd  a  Iiocd  on.p  tlio  year  I)cf..rc.  >,,  iliat  tlie  soil  will  1,^.  a>  frir 
fr(,in  ucfds  as  p,,s>il)lc>  and  in  a  tim-  ^tatc  <>f  tiltli. 

TIu'  jiround  should  hv  ,nanun'.l  i„  tlu-  fall  and  tlicn  i,l..nt,d,cd  an.l 
all..\vcd  to  lie  in  a  rou-h  cnditi,,,,  dni-in,ir  iIk  winter.  In  the  spring 
the  lan.l  should  be-  plou},dK-d  a},'ain.  douhlc-.Iisktd.  and  harn,wol  before 
plantuijj.  In  ,,r<ler  that  the  r.M.ts  may  bv  forced  deeper  where  moisture 
will  always  be  more  availa"  ■  it  is  advisable  t,,  s,,ri„sr-,,l,,u-h  at  least 
S  mches.  and  10  is  prefer  The  .leeper  the  ploui,d,-pan  in  i,re]>ar- 

nij,'  the  ])lant-bed  the  more  avai'able  is  t!,o  ,,!ant-food.  |),,  ,i,,t  prei)are 
llie  i.lantd)cd  when  the  s.,il  is  wet.  because  an  ideal  conditio,,  is  a 
dee|)ly  and  tnuly  ])ulverized  top  s,,il. 

Propagation. 

'I'here  are  tliree  ways  bv  which  the  lot^anb.^rry  may  be  propaj,Mted : 
I'irst, -by  tip-plants;  second,  by  layerin-;  and  tliird.  by  ro..t-,cuttings. 

Tii)-plants  are  secure.l  by  bury^ifj  the  tii)s  of  the  current  season's 
i,'r,,wth  in  the  autunni  about  tiie  tn.ie  that  ,!,'rowth  has  stoppe.l.  These 
n,,s  form  roots  an.l  by  spring  may  b.  seve.ed  fr.Mi,  the  i)arent 
>ane  and  transplanted  t.)  the  permanent  plantation.  Xurscrvmen  and 
.mowers  s.jmetiiues  transi)lant  these  tips  t..  a  nursery  r.3w  an.l  grow 
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them  fur  another  year  Morv  scttiiv  them 
are  cnmiuunly  known  as  transplants.     Tip-plants  arc  the 
f.iotnry.  hut  thi-y  ratniof  Ik-  .shipi)i-.|  InnR  distances 
tlif  transplants. 


out  iHrnnanentlv ;  these 
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ayerinjf  may  he  practised  hy  covering  th 
and  r.H.ts  will  usually  he  formed  at  the  nod^ 
Koot-cnttinps  are  s(.metimes  used,  and  ll 


e  eiuire  cane  in  the  fall 


tl 


c  root  m  i)ieces  3  or  4  inches  !, 


Iiest  are  made  hv  cult 


"U 


winter  m  trenches  .^  or  4  inches  dcei).     Some  of  tl 


nj,'  and  huryinf,'  them  durinjj  the 


make    fairly 
rioimmende<l. 


K>x»\    plants,   hut    neither   of   the   last    t 


ie>.j  cuttings  will 


wo   systems   are 


Some  growers  increa-c  their  revenue  f 


tii)-i)lant-.  for  the  mirservmen,  as  tl 


roin  the  plantation  hy  growing 


tire  wi 
ti|i- 


th  the 


crop  the  following  vear.     .\n 


le  production  of  tips  does  not  inter- 


acre  should  produce  ^.ooj 


Plant 


iiii 


j-.arl 


\   s 


pring  planting  hefore  growth  starts  is  preferahle  in  al!  di 


tricts    where    tip-plant     are    used.      II 


i'l"pted    in    the   mild 


o\\ 


ever,    fall    planting    may    he 


ler 


nur-crv  row  are  to  1 


sections    where    transplants    taken    from    the 


)e  used 


inie  ditVerence  of 


iliich  is  the  most  suitahle  d 
th 


'I)iiiiMii  exists  among  commercial  growers 


IS 


tance  at  which  to  set  the  plants.      I 


i-e  the  distance  should  not  hi.-  les>  than  S  .\  S 


10  \   10  feet,     \ariations  het 


ween  these  dislan 


'  Migon.    where    the    largest 


as  to 
n  any 
fiet   or  more  than 
In 


iCes  ,ire  common. 


commercial    plantations    e.\ist.    it 


tiiinmon 


ils  of  \ 


—    ....f,^.-i    <.<'iiiiiii.  1 1  i.ti    |)iiiniaiions    e.\ist.    it    i- 
plan  to  set  the  plants  S  .\-  S  feet.     On  the  lighte:    nnd 


-couver  Island  an.l  the  Lower  .Mainh.nd    u 


V>'\\lh  will  not  he  excessive.  S  feet  apart  in  tl 


lurt.   Mil 


le  mw   u 


l.ictory  and  S   feet  hetween   the  n 


ill 


^TMwers  prefer  (»  feet,  and 


'ws  is  usualh    sni'lici 


er.t. 


tl; 


some  even  would  in 


■ane- 
^atis- 


some 


•t  th 


111    10  teet  apart,   as  thev   state  that   tl 


e  r  >\.  s  closer 


kill'' 


the  1)1 


;iiitation  with  a  te 


nil 


a  li'w  plants  per  acre. 

I"  I'ottoin  or  moist  land,  where  the 
it  I-  deemed  advisable  lo  set  the  nl 


le  greater  ease  altor(le<l   in 
easily  compensates  for  the  lo>s  of 


cane-growth  will  he  verv  stn 


i"!ne-g;irdens  in  ;ilinost  al!  sccti 


I>lants  io  teet  apart  in  the 


row. 


l-or 


t';i'!i  \va\- 
till  imiu 


Plants  set  S  \  X  feet  will 


ns  the  plants  may  he  set  '1  ft.et  apart 


I'er  of  plants  re(|nire(l  ])er  acre. 


re(|uire  dSo  to  the  acre.     To  find 


tlK    rows  hy  the   distance  het 


multiply  the  distance  het 


ween 


wei 


■n  th 


e  plants   in  the  row     nd   dividi 


the  result  intr)  4.^5^0  s(|uare  feet  ( tlie  miniher  of  s<|uare  feet  in  m 
acre).  The  quotient  will  be  the  nuniher  of  plants  re(|uire(l  to  ><.t  an 
acre;  e.^.,  S  x  X^(<4-  4t^.^(\o~(}4=(;Ho. 

It  is  preferable  to  have  the  rows  runninf,'  north  and  south  in  onkr 
to  allow  an  e(|ual  distribution  of  sunlii,dit.  but  if  stron<j  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  east  or  west  it  is  advisable  to  plant  parallel  with 
such  wnids. 


'J"il)-plants  are  more  tender  tha 


and  will  not    stand  exposure  t 


n  nursery  stock  of  most  other  fi 


o  sun  or  wind;  therefore   the  jr 


should  be  thoroui,dily  prepare.!  and  the  plot  marked 


:r. 


out  readv  f. 


plants  ..n  arrival  fn.ni  tlie  nursery.     'J-hc  plants  shuuM  l,e  set  in  their 
liermanent  location  at  once. 

I'or  a  small  plot  the  i)lants  may  he  set  in  the  ordinary  way.  hut  if  a 
large  area  is  heinjr  i)lante(l  and  the  older  plants  are  'hi-inj,'  used  the 
following  plan  will  he  found  convenient  :—- 

When  ready  to  plant  make  one  round  of  the  i)lou<;h  for  each  row 
of  plants  to  be  .set.  leaving  a  furrow  H  inches  wide  and  S  inches  deep. 
Tlie  value  of  forming  a  dee])  i)lough-pan  when  spring  ploughing  proves 
its  value  when  planting.  'J'he  transplants  should  Wj  set  so  the  root  ends 
extend  (>  inches  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  gn.und.  leaving  the 
crowns  _'  to  4  inches  below  the  ground  surface.  Starting  with  the 
outside  row  as  a  basis,  leave  about  15  feet  for  turning  at  the  end.  and 
set  plants  apart  the  distance  decided  upon.  .Starting  the  second  row. 
.set  plants  on  the  diagonal  with  ])laiUs  in  the  first  row.  Do  not  .set 
ilirectly  oi)])osite.  By  the  diagonal  .system  the  root-feeding  surface  is 
the  I)etter  distributed.  When  the  plot  is  .set  by  hand,  use  a  cultivator 
to  scuffle  the  two  throws  of  the  original  |«loughing  back  int..  the  furrows 
around  the  ])lants.  If  ti])-p1ants  are  used  they  may  be  set  with  a  spa<le 
III  the  maimer  ordinarily  used  for  setting  str.iwberrv-plants. 

Intercropping  and  Cultivation. 

The  lMg;ml)erry  re(|uires  gn,:,!  tillage;  however,  during  the  lir-t  year, 
.md  possibly  the  .seomd.  iiitercrui>s  such  :is  potalncs,  be-ans.  peas.' , and 
Minilar  vegetables  which  re(inii-e  intensive  cultivation,  but  which  are 
barvested  fairly  early,  allowing  the  vines  to  ripen  uj.  before  winter, 
may  be  used  as  revenue-producers. 

If  no  intercrops  are  grown,  tillage  sli,,uld  be  thorough  .at  le.ast  <.nce 
.1  week,  in  order  to  keep  down  weeds  and  conserve  moi,ti,rc.  by  means 
"t  the  dnst-mulch.  It  is  pos.ibk-  to  cnltiv.ate  both  w;iy>  during  the 
'■•■i-ly  jiai-t  of  the  year  and  thus  economize  on  band  lab-ur.  ?.ater 
nihivation  should  be  only  one  way  in  the  direction  in  which  ilu-  rows 
are  to  run. 

Ail  the  we'1-knowii  cultivating  implements,  uch  as  han.l-culliv.ators. 
^I'ling-tooth  cultivators,  h.arrows,  di>k  h.irrows.  Kimball  weeders.  etc.." 
are  used  with  .success  in  the  logani)erry  plantation.  In  some  of  the 
large  i>lant.itions  a  tool  known  as  the  "  grape  Idc  "  is  used  extensively. 
Ii^  adv.intage  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  ,a  simple  adjustment  it  niav  be 
UM-d  either  t.)  throw  the  soil  to  the  iilaiit  or  awav  from  it. 

Cultivation  should  always  be  shallow  near  tiie  plant,  s.,  as  not  to 
';:-uirb  the  roots. 


Training  Methods. 

Practically  all  growers  are  now  using  a  wire  trellis  for  training  tlic 
vines  upon  and  holding  the  bearing  wood  in  place.  During  the  winter 
after  the  first  season's  growth  7-foot  cedar  posts  are  set  _>  feet  dec.) 
and  30  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  end  posts  should  be  rirmlv  brac.,I 
Liwn  these  posts  are  tightly  strung  tiiree  strands  of  Xo.  ,_>  galvanized 
w.re  at  levels  of  _>  feet  6  inches.  3  feet  9  inches,  and  ;  feet  from  the 
ground.  Sometimes  a  two-wire  trellis  is  used.  Ther^  are  two  main 
systems  of  traniing  adopted  which  might  be  described  as  the  weavin.r 
•system  and  the  rope  system.  In  the  weaving  svstem  each  cane  h 
wove.,  separately  to  the  wires  and  as  large  a  fruiting  surface  as  possible 
IS  exixjsed.  If  the  rope  system  is  adopted,  the  canes  mav  be  divided 
nito  si.x  bundles;  e.g..  if  the  plant  had  sent  out  twelve  canes,  the  fnur 


shortest  canes  could  be  wrai)ped  around  the  lower  wire   (two  eacii 
way),  the  ne.xt  four  longest  canes  could  be  wrai)ped  to  the  seem  I 
wire   and  the  four  longest  canes  to  the  top  wire.     If  more  canes  a-v 
available  they  could  be  used  accordingly.     This  svstem  has  a  ten.ier. 
to  cover  .some  buds,  but  has  been  used  successfullv  this  vear      Ti 
weaving  system  uiuloubtedly  re(|uires  more  time,  but'  it  is  claimcl  th  '. 
larger  crops  will  be  harvested.     This,  however,  has  not  been  prnv, 
In  either  system  the  teniilnal  of  the  cane  should  be  tied  tu  the  w; 
to  keep  It  in  place.     Some  growers  adopt  a  system  which  might  '  ■ 
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called  the  fan  system,     l-acli  caiie  is  tied  to  the  wires,  and  they  are 
spread  out  like  a  fan  and  in  most  cases  headed  hack  coiisiderahl'y. 

Another  system  which  might  he  called  the  tahle  system  is  used  In- 
some  growers.  Cross-arms  are  nailed  to  the  jx.sts  and  two  strands 
of  wire  are  run  ])arallcl  to  each  other.  Spreaders  of  wood  i  inch 
square  are  used  and  the  vines  are  laid  upon  the.se.  In  gardens  the 
vines  may  he  trained  to  a  single  i)oIe  and  tied  in  three  places. 

In  the  spring  following  the  year  of  planting  the  voung  canes  are 
tramed  to  the  trellis  hcfore  growth  starts  In  the  .system  adopted,  and 
should  imxluce  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  of  from  500  to  ^.txjo  Ih.  i)er  acre. 
The  new  canes  which  grow  are  kept  trained  along  the  ground  imme- 
diately helow  the  hearing  canes,  and  are  kei)t  in  place  hv  means  of  a 
wire  hoop  similar  to  a  croquet-hoop,  or  hy  pairs  of  stakes  iS  inches 
long,  set  6  inches  in  the  ground,  and  u  inches  apart.  These  vine- 
retainers  should  he  set  ahout  4  feet  ai)art.  This  training  of  the  new 
vines  is  essential  to  prevent  them  from  heing  injured  hy  the  i)ickers. 
The  tips  of  the  new  canes  must  he  covered  in  the  fall  if  new  plants 
are  desired. 

Immediately  after  the  canes  have  linished  fruiting  thev  should  he 
l)runed  out  and  Inirned.  This  work  is  easiest  done  with  a  pair  of  long- 
handled  pruning-.shears  or  loppers.  The  old  canes  should  he  cut  as 
dose  to  the  crown  as  possihle  and  long  stuhs  should  not  he  left. 

If  climatic  conditions  were  suitahle  the  new  vines  could  he  trained 
to  the  trellis  in  the  fall,  as  they  are  handled  easiest  at  that  time.  I  low- 
ever,  in  British  Columhia  it  is  advisahle  to  leave  the  vines  on  the 
ground  all  winter.  By  spring  they  heconie  (|uite  hrittle  and  must  he 
handled  carefully.  U.se  a  pair  of  heavy  leather  gloves,  as  the  small 
spines  are  very  annoying. 

Pruning. 

There  is  very  little  i)runing  to  he  done  to  the  loganherrv.  except  the 
annual  cutting-out  of  the  old  wood.  The  growth  of  the  new  canes 
varies  in  length,  hut  usuahy  it  is  not  less  than  10  feet,  and  it  may  1«  > 
as  much  as  _>o  feet  or  more.  It  is  advisahle  to  cut  off  a  foot  or'two 
"f  the  terminal,  as  it  is  usually  weak  in  nature  and  mav  have  heen 
winter-killed  hack  to  that  extent.  Sometimes  laterals  are  sent  out. 
and  these  may  he  either  removed  entirely  or  headed  hack  to  rive  or  si.x 
luids.  From  ten  to  fourteen  healthy  strong  canes  is  a  good  average 
tor  a  i)lant  to  ])ro(luce  each  year.  The  weak  canes  should  he  removed, 
IS  they  imxluce  little  fruit  and  are  only  a  drain  on  the  plant. 
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If  It  IS  wished  to  produce  a  large  number  of  tips,  the  new  canes  nla^ 
be  pniclied  back  wlicn  about  r,  feet  lo.ig.  an.l  tbis  will  force  them  t,'. 
•send  out  laterals,  each  one  of  which  will  produce  a  tip-plant  Thi. 
system  may  cut  .lown  the  crop  yield  for  the  next  season,  but  it  will 
not  mjure  the  plant. 


■'■'•■•iiiin;:  tli,.  vi.irs  I,,-  il„.  fan  s.vsi,.,n.      \„,,.  u.,,v  ,,•,.„..  l,-,v,. 

Fertilizers  and  Green  Manures. 

In  the  first  place  loganberries  should  be  plante.l  on  a  deep.  ferllK 
wei-dnnned    sod    containing    plenty    of    In.nu,.     Stable    n,anure    ,. 
undoubtedly   the   best   n.aterial    which   can   be   used   to   „,ai„tain    tlu, 
^■rtdny.  ami  n  a'so  adds  large  quantities  of  hunu.s.  thus  increasi.. 
the  water-hobhng  capacity  <,f  ,b,  soil.      !,.   n,,  „.mn,crcial   distric- 
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liiiwever.  stal)le  iiiamirc  is  not  al 


111 


pn 
better. 


cc. 


H 


ways  availahle  and  it  is  usnallv  Iiieli 


owe 


ver,  if  it  can  be  oI)taine(l  reasonaldv  tl 


lere  is  nothing 


In   reference  to  commercial    fertil 


izers.   tliev  mav   l)e  of  val 


ue, 


their  mam  constituents- namely,  nitrojjen.  ])liosplioric  acid,  and  T)otasl 

—are  necessary  to  the  i)lant.  hut  the  j,'ro\ver  will  d,,  well  t 

test  in  a  small  way  at  first,  rather  than  invest  anv  larjje  amount  of 


<)  make  a 


money  without  knowing  the  requirements  of  his  soil. 


iiaiid.  it  will  ])ay  the  grower  well  to  direct  his  attent 
source  of  soil-iiu]»ro\ement — cover-crops 


'  )n  the  other 
ion  to  that  great 


These  are  of  two  Icinds — 1 


and  heans.  which  ;idd  humus  and  also  have  tl 


egunn'n(.us.  such  as  clovers,  vetclus,  |)eas 


nitrogen  from  tht 


lie  power  of  ahsorhincr 


such  as  \\ 


heat. 


and  storing  it  uj)  in  the  soil,  and  noii-! 


r\ 


It 


e.  and  rape,  which  only  add  vegetable  matt 


aiK 


I  tl 


ti'ur  xears 


IS  customary  v,  intercrop  the  new  plantation  the  first 
len  it  will  probably  be  kept  clean  cultiv;ited  for  the  next  tl 


eguminou.- 


er. 
vear  or  two. 


iree  or 


will  pro!)ab]v  bj  i 


.y  mis  time,  if  no  stable  manure  has  been  a<lded.  tl 


ie 


n  need  of  some  Imildiiu 


-up. 


annually  mblied  witlmut  redress;  f 
lakeii  with  nothing  returned,     'i'l 
and  cover-crojis  must  be  resorted  V 
Jn  the  fall  sow  fall 


Tlie  soil  has  !)t>ei 


nut.  i)runiiigs.  and  leaves  have  be 


en 


lis  svsteni  car.iiot 


coniinue  protitab 


wiieat  and   \etcli. 


success 


ful 


<ir  such  crop  as  niay   provi 


m  your  district,  in  a  strip  (,  feel  wi.le  between  the  rows. 


In  the  s])ring  delay  plougliing  as  lat 


be  turned  under.      If  tl 


e  as  possible,  when  the  en 


ip  n;av 


le  growth  is  ver\   luxuriant  it  n.'av  I 


I'l  n>e  a  ch. 


TIk 


»e  necessar\- 


lin  to  turn  it  under. 


Harvesting  the  Fruit. 


lb 


le  loganl.en-y  i.egins  to  ripen  s.mmi  alter  raspbeirv -picking  h.o 
-larted.  and  the  -^eas.  ii  lasts  in.m  live  t,.  seven  week<.  (  )n  \  ancMuvrr 
Mand  and  in  the  l.nwu-  Traser  \allev  ripening  start.>  ab..ut  tJR-  third 
week  in  June  or  the  lir^t  of  Jniy.  In  picking  for  the  jam  <.r  inir., 
la^-tory  the  plot  shon'd  be  covered  at  least  every  fuurtli  day,  bm  every 
iliinl  day  is  more  advisable,  for  canning  and  drying  purpMs,.-,  the 
r'.-t  should  be  picked  over  at  least  every  third  d.iy.  In.m  three  t-  five 
;  :i'kers  ])er  acre  will  ordinariI\    be  reipiired. 

L"p  to  the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  fruit  has  found  its  way 
1  •  the  jam-factories,  but  there  i-  an  opening  inv  tiie  shiimient  of  the 
'''vA\  fruit  to  distant  markets. 


I 

i 

I 

I 
I    I 

i 


Picking  for  the  Fresh-fruit  Market. 

The  false  impression  of  many  is  that  the  logan  is  not  a  fit  berrv 
for  fresh  shippmg.  This,  however,  is  not  entirely  true.  The  logan' 
through  improved  methods  of  handling,  stands  up  as  well  or  better 
than  the  raspberry  for  long  shipping.  The  common  causes  of  earlv 
decay  are  moulds,  which  grow  rapidly  ,uider  average  shipping  ten,'- 
pcratures.  It  has  beer  proven  that  this  mould  in  starting  enters  onlv 
through  bruises  of  the  fruit;  that  the  mould  is  unable  to  ])enetrate  tlie 
healthy  unbroken  skin  of  a  well-grown  fruit;  and  that  if  berries  ar. 
carefully  picked  in  an  even  semi-ripe  condition.  Prairie  shipping  i. 
not  only  possible,  but  practical. 


A  <oini,lnatl()n  of  th.-  fun  and  ropo  systPin.  on  tliroo  wires,  wlilcli  worked 

siitlsfaotoril.v. 

For  successful  fresh  shii)piiig  to  distant  markets  the  vines  must  ]„ 
picked  thoroughly  dean  each  day.  If  picked  onlv  everv  other  day.  tlu' 
pickers  should  be  paid  a  higher  rate  per  crate  and  made  to  keep  tli- 
overripe  ^ruit  (dee])  red)  ii  one  cup  and  the  prime  shipping  fnm 
( bright  red )  in  another  cu]).  The  grower  should  not  exi)ect  the  pick.r 
to  kee])  the  two  grades  of  fruit  sei)arate  for  the  same  rate.  Five  - 
ten  cents  more  per  crate  is  cheap  insurance  for  long  shipping,  and  m 
etifort  towards  taking  advantage  of  the  hei]-,  lowers  the  grade  of  t:  • 
package.  Cet  the  confidence  of  the  pickers;  instruct  them  regard i ;  _: 
the  necessity  of  careful  handling  and  comi)ensate  them  for  their  i.'fu>v  . 

\umber   the   nnvs   with   large    figures.     Xumber   each   picker   a    i 
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record  his  name  and  number  each  day  in  the  time-ljook.  Have  picker 
report  to  foreman  by  number  when  row  is  finished.  Assign  and  charge 
the  number  (.f  the  new  row  to  the  number  of  the  picker.  Inspect 
each  row  when  finished.  If  not  thoroughly  picked,  bring  the  respon- 
sible party  back  to  finish  the  job.  Pay  enough  to  demand  clean,  careful 
picking. 

A  note  fur  successful  logan  shipping:  "  Pick  ,/,•,;».  aircfitUx.  and 
often." 

Instruct  pickers  to  avoid  crushing  tlu'  I)erries  when  detadiing  them 
trom  tlie  vines.  (Jrasp  tlie  berry  with  three  fingers  instead  ..f  two 
and  turn  it  sideways  from  the  stem.  ICach  picker  should  I)e  sui)p]ied 
y  til  a  waist-carrier  which  holds  two  cups.  The  carrier  is  suspended 
from  the  neck  and  tied  around  the  wai.st.  thus  atTording  the  jiicker 
the  free  use  of  both  hands  for  lacking.  In  addition  to  the  waist- 
carrier,  each  picker  is  supphed  with  a  hand-carrier  which  hnlds  six 
additional  cups,  making  eight  cups  in  all.  Three  trips  with  the  sui)i)lied 
cups  filled  make  one  crate. 

On  large  plantings  the  help  should  not  be  re(iuired  t..  walk  long 
distances  with  the  fruit.  A  heli)er  with  a  shaded  imsh-cart  should 
convey  the  fruit  from  the  ends  of  the  rows  to  the  packing-shcl. 

The  picking  should  be  so  systematize<l  that  sorting-out  or  extra 
handling  of  the  fruit  in  the  packing-shed  is  not  necessary. 

Tickets  with  the  picker's  name  and  rate  per  crate  are  sup])lied. 
L'i)on  the  card  is  printed  also  the  group  of  .small  figures  as  follows: 
lo  figure  .Vs.  lo  figure  2%.  10  figure  Ts,  11  figure  4s.  an<l  27,  figure  S's. 
which,  when  punched  by  the  foreman  or  packer.  e(|uals  jSS  cups,  or 
I-'  crates  of  berries.  Whatever  number  of  cu].s  the  picker  delivers, 
that  number  of  cups  is  punched  as  credit  on  his  card,  which  he  carries 
tied  to  his  waist-carrier.     Cards  are  issued  each  day. 

1  he  bonus  system  is  sometimes  used  with  great  success.  Wlien  the 
berries  first  start  ripening  and  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  pickers' 
returns  are  light  and  dissatisfaction  is  ajn  to  j)revail.  To  overcome 
this,  a  flat  rate  per  crate  is  ofi'ered  throughout  the  season,  and  in  addi- 
tion 10  cents  per  crate  extra  is  allowed  eacii  picker  wli<.  stavs  until 
all  berries  are  harvested.  After  the  height  of  the  season's  pick  many 
Iiave  S_'o  to  $50  to  their  credit  in  the  bonus.  The  tem]rtation  to  (|uit 
vviien  i)icking  gets  .>^lim  is  overruled  by  the  vision  of  this  neat  bonus  to 
their  credit  if  they  stick.  Keep  the  pickers  contented;  they  will  break 
tlie  pack  and  the  profits  if  you  do  not.  During  uju)  in  some  districts 
a  bonus  was  not  given,  but  a  minimum  wage  was  guaranteed. 
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Home-made  Precooling  Plant. 

G.mmercial   prccK.ling  plants  havo  n.voluti..nizc'(l   the   fresh   soft- 
ruit  shi,),„„K  Inisiucs.  in  some  .,f  the  large  commercial  fruit  (hstricu 
Hc.wever.  jjrowers  in  small  districts  cam!..t  avail  themselves  of  thes. 
opjxirtumties. 

K.  \y.  Mnnson.  Chilliwack.  H.C..  has  .iurins  the  past  season  con- 
structed and  operated  a  ho,ne-made  precooling  plant  which  he  ha^ 
used  for  loganberries,  raspberries,  and  blackberries  and  which  h.. 
given  maximum  results. 


If  cane-fruits  are  picked  while  then 
them,  either  from  rain  or  Iieavv  dews. 


lere  is  any  moisture  adhe 


ring  t' 


i)ractically  s])ells  failure 


111 


IG 


It 


is  a  _'-  X  j-t<H)t  tuniiL'l  _•(>  ivvl  1 


I 'Hi 


lower  and  iipiivr  deck.     A  I)iKli->]>ce<l  iS-imli  ilivtriv  f 


ipeii  at   l)!)tli  einl<,   with  a 


•no  end  aii<l  dri\  is  tlu'  air 


III  IS  iilacfi 


1  ill 


font  tunnel  at  a  oust  of  S  cents  |ict  hour. 


over  till'  two  layers  .if  fruit  lliroujili  tile  _>(>- 


Drauj^'iit 
tl 


ins  nietliod  i- 


lied. 


i>  o;oliii.<,'  and  eoiuenlr.iiL-  it-elf  in  tiie  tunnel.     'i"lie  air 

lejjrees.  resuitin-j  in  tiie  fruit  lieiii-r 


as  wi 


11 


as  ilnvintr  < 


several  d 
4(  th 


I'  snrfaie  moi>iiir( 


Tliree  eahinet  doors  o],cii  into  ilu-  tininel   from  tlie  nael 


When  tile  fruit  is  hroujjht  in.  the  earr 


lutinel  and  left  for 


liael<im,^-l)eneli. 
ier  is  imniediately  placed  in  the 


one  hour  lor  h 


ack! 


lerrii 


one  t:  I  one  aiH 


hou 


rs  for  lofjans,  and  two  hours  fur  ra^pherrii 


half 


Ahout  tiiree  times  the  conim 


ion  nuniher  of  hand-carriers  are  needed. 


t  >ii  a  larjLjer  plantation  tlie  tunnel  could  extend  the  full  1 


ickiii<j-siied  with  a  fan  every  25  to  30  feet. 
J  liis  method  this  season   (  i<)iiii  mnr!..  •.  ,1 


eiiL'tli  of  the 


<>)  made  a  dilTerence  hetween   ii>  an<l 


,^0  cents  ])er  pound   for  the  fruit.  an<l  allowed   .Mr.    .M 


unsoii  to  shi]) 


itJ  per  cent,  of  liis  loj,'an-croi.  to  the  I'rairies  and  only  S  per  cent,  t 
the  jam-factory.     On  \ancouver  lslan<l  and  the  f.ower  .Mainland  th 


am 


-factijries  use  a  l;irj;e  i)erceiitage  of  the  ciop  at  tl 


However,  with  hetter  iced  cars,  larjjer  acreaces  t 


le  present  time. 


-liip])inj,'.  with  llie  development  of  tlie  market^ 


iges  to  i>erniit  of  car-lot 


the  C.X.R.  and  C.l'.K.  in  .Mherta.  .^askatch 


1)11  th 


e  nraiu 


ii  1 


me.' 


th  hetter  methods  (jf  distrihution.  a  greater  jiercentafje  of  tl 

II  Ik<  shijiped  fresh  and  a  larger  acreage  will  he  planted  to  meet  tl 


wi 
wi 


resultant  demand. 


ewaii.  and  .Manitoha.  an< 


le  cro]) 


By-products. 


Ilomc-iiuuic  [.oiiaiihrrry  Juice— Cbrus  fruits  contain  citric  acid  in 
their  juice,  which  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  !iuiii:m  >y>ti'm.  (  lieniici! 
analysis  shows  that  the  acid  content  of  liic  lo.i;anl)err\-  is  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  citric  acid,  and  for  this  reason  the  juicv  is  very  pleasant  and 
healtliful.  In  the  Iionie  as  a  heverage  there  is  nothing  more  p.alatalile. 
liecause  the  logan  has  so  many  favourahle  (|ualities  the  reputation  ,,f 
Its  juice  lias  now  spread  over  the  entire  continent. 

Ihe  juice  is  now  manufactured  commercially  in  large  (juantiiies  in 
I  Tegon.  hut  at  i)resent  there  are  no  commercial  ])lants  in  I'.riiish 
•-olumhia.  The  maciiinery  is  very  exi)ensive  and  the  pipes  through 
which  the  juice  passes  must  he  silver-lined  to  i)revent  the  action  of 
the  citric  acid. 

For  lionie  use  a  practical  formula  is  as  follows:— 
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Z.  V    ■    '  '^'■'■"'  '""'"'"  '"'''■'^  ■'^"S^'-  '»'«"  ««  «"v  other  tinu- 

a^.d  the  ju,ce  tlu-n  has  tho  best  flavour  an.l  an>,m.     N\  h^-n  dea.l    h    ' 

Press  the  juice  after  crushing  them  th„rouKhly.     If  a  press  is  „..t 
axailable.  they  may  he  put  .,n  a  stove  with    i    i,u-h  ..f  u-u.-r  ,'„    i 
x.tt..„,  ..f  the  pan  ami  heated.  /..  „.,  ,„,,,.'  /LrlV  •': 

flour-sack  and  wriim  the  inth)  <|rv      \ftor  tu;    ».      • 

.— .  „,  ,,.,.,4 ..,  ij,  .:^;  ^:'  *::,::-•-;,;-;>,;;• 


One  loKanh.rr.vphint  In  .Im,.',  tnilncd  c 


>ii  tlir.0  wir.s  iiccordltiK  to  the  rope  s.vstini 


juice-  l„.il.     U-hil,  pasteuri.in.  the  juice  the  glass  bottles  or  jars.  to,, 
rubber  rmj,s.  corks,  etc..  should  be  sterilizing,  in  a  pan  of  nearlv  boili!,. 


water.     Sterilize  the  cup  or  ladle  u.sed  f..r  dipping  <,ut  the  juice.     I)„ 
""touch  uuh  the  ba.uls  any  of  the  e(|ui,„nent  to  be  sealed 
.,•""";;  ^""^  ^"""■'^-  '"'"•"S-  '"•''■  "-  1-ttIe  with  a  n,ecbanic:,- 

tcnh.ed  l.Hlle.     \\  ,tb  a  sterilize<I  fork  lake  a  rubbc.    ring  from  th 
-t  water  a,.i  place  it  on  the  jar.     Uith  two  sterilized  f '  1^  ^l 

Is'hJId      '  "''"■■    '"'"""  '"■  ""•"  ''^  "''  ""  '•'■■"'>•  -"•  ^i-  i- 

X.'tice:    The  vital  points  throughout  the  process  centre  on  thorouH 
>ter,bzat..n.     ,t  properly  done,  even  without  sugar,  tbe  juice  uV k^!? 


IS 


Kegar«....g  tlio  amount  of  sugar,  use  no  sugar  at  all  if  vou  wish. 
Huwcvcr.  sugar  must  Ik-  adiU-.l  sooner  or  ter.  so  it  is  advise.l  that 
tiinugh  sugar  lie  added  wlun  making  to  suit  tlie  average  taste. 

juice  made  in  this  manner  is  too  rich  to  drink  straigiit.  When 
ready  to  use.  dilute  with  aljout  three  parts  of  water  t..  one  of  the  juice. 

Jams,  Ji-llii's.  r/r.— The  logan  jamme<l  alone  is  superline.  When 
jammed  with  one  part  of  raspberries  or  blackberries  to  three  parts  t.f 
Injjanberries,  a  more  palatable  combination  could  not  be  desired. 

If  early  ai)ples  are  available.  _'o  per  cent.  •••)))les  and  .^  per  cent. 
lnj,'ans  make  a  very  g(Kid  jam  or  canned  combination. 

Loganberry  jelly  is  the  finest  made  and  has  a  flavour  all  its  owti. 

Home-dried  logans  art  a  lu.xury  <luring  the  winter  months. 

Hefore  the  advent  of  prohibition  loganberry  wine  was  e(|ual  to  the 
finest  claret. 

Yields. 

The  yield  will  depend  almost  entirely  uixm  the  nature  <.f  the  soil 
and  the  climatic  conditions.  The  second  year  the  plantation  should 
yield  from  500  to  .,.coo  lb.  i)er  acre.  The  ihird  year  a.id  from  then 
nn  tlie  plantation  should  be  in  full  bearing,  and  a  good  average  yield 
would  be  from  15  to  JO  lb.  of  fruit  i)c,-  plant,  or  from  4  to  3  tuns  per 
acre.     Yields  even  higher  than  this  have  been  recorded. 

Duration  of  Plantation. 

One  thing  in  favour  of  the  loganberry  is  the  f.ict  that  if  given 
intelligent  care  and  plenty  ..f  nourishmenl  it  is  a  comparatively  loiii;- 
lived  plant.  Plantations  sli..ul(l  easily  last  from  ton  to  fifteen  vrar^>. 
and  there  are  ])lantations  in  existence  to-d;iy  which  are  twenty  years 
"I'i  and  bearing  as  good  crops  as  ever. 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases. 

(.  n,wn-b(>irr.—.\  pinkish-white  grub  with  a  brownish  head  wliich 
yirdle,.  tlie  canes  at  the  cmwn  and  boro  in  the  stems  of  tho  canes. 
It-  l)resence  is  recognized  by  canes  which  are  jiartiy  or  wholly  ,lea<! 
and  discolored  i.atchcs  on  the  canes.  due  X><  girdling  and  stoppage  of 
tile  sap.     The  plant  will  usually  show  general  untliriftiness. 

Ixetnedy:  Ivxaniine  the  roots  when  infestation  is  noticed  and  again 
in  the  fall,  and  dig  out  the  borers  in  il,e  crown.  Cut  out  r,|,i  canes  as 
e.irly  as  possible  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  making  the  cut  as  close 
t"  the  crown  as  possible. 

■'-i-itf-liofl^rrs.  'i'hcsc  arc  suckiiig-in>ects  and  do  d.aniage  bv  Micking 
ti;''  i)lant-juices  from  the  leaves  and  young  shoots. 

1!» 
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Rcn,c.Iy:    Spray  while  thvy  arc  i„  ,1,.  „y„„.h  s,a«c  ui.h  IMack  l.„ 
4J.  .->  oa;  whalc-u,l  s..ai,.  .^  H,. ;  watir.   ^  K-ii;..ns 

(.»«.'-„»,,,,;.,      This  ,.v>t  cai,>.s  a  wil,i„«  ..f  the  v.-un;,  ,«,.,,  „Iu 
tlH.v  aro  fr..,n  a  fc-w  inches  t-  a  f....,  ,.r  ,S  jwohos  hH, 

be    k'lr'r  l'"'  ""'  ""'  '"""  """'^''i^''^'^  -"•  "'^'  -'«^'>t  will  u.,.,1' 
ue  (lestroved. 

H  I..,M  ,h.rry.     I,  f.r.ns  .unken  l.n,w„  ,.r  Ma.ki^h  ,s  ..„  ,|,,  ea,u  - 

UlHM,  these  are  .nnner„us.  an.I  eM-ecially  if  ,hey  rm,  tuj^ethcr  an,.,., 

-■  cane.  ,he  latt.r  e.ther  ,he  ..r  ar.  {.uapa'/e  ,.t  .na.uri,,,  a  en,,,  ,. 

ru...     .     n.,,,,,,,  ..t  ,he  l.erries  which  >„mc,i,ne>  als..  resul.s  f,-,,,, '  ,i. 

.hsease  .loes  „..,  .ee,n  to  ..oour  m  a„y  extent  i„  I'.ritisI,  ColmnlMa  ■    •, 
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A  ft.rm  f.f  crown-Rail  is  s.  ictiiiKs  f..u.i.l  .„,  tho  ca,,  ilic  vvh..Ic 
area  U-m^  cvvrcl  with  excr  ..cenccs.  CaiK-s  >I,u„I.I  Ik*  ait  ..nt  an.l 
(Icstruycd. 

'-'llou'  Rust.  This  .Uscase  is  native  to  the  o.untrv.  I,«t  .Iocs  not 
a|.i.tjir  to  cause  much  .laniaKc.  Sonu-tinies  it  causes  a  weakeninK  ..f 
the  fruitn7K-cane.  The  urauKf  rust,  whidi  is  serious  in  the  I-ast  an.l 
m  whici,  the  leaves  of  an  alTected  plant  jire  stunte.l.  curle.l  an.l 
cuvere.i  wUh  a  mass  of  hrilliant  ora.ijje-re.l  sjM.res.  has  not  hce.,  notice.! 
Ill  liritish  C'.jlumbia. 

Control  .l/r./.vH»v.v.  -  Sprayinp  has  not  la-en  four..!  verv  satisfact..ry  as 
a  control  nteasure  for  l..Kanl,erry-diseascs.  an.l  ..ther  nK-th...|s  have  t.. 
I.C  relie.l  ui^.n.  Plant  onl.s  healthy  st.K'k.  Destrov  all  wil.I  raspherrv 
an.l  blackberry  bushes  in  the  immediate  neiKhlK.urh.,.,.1.  as  these  are 
l.reeduig-grounds  f.,r  funfji  which  attack  relate.I  species.  Cut  ..ut  the 
..Id  canes  as  soon  after  fruiting  as  |..>ssible  an.l  burn  them  Do  n..t 
leave  them  lyn>g  ab.nit  or  stacke.l  up  near  the  plantation  for  anv 
length  of  time.  Keep  down  weeds  in  an.l  between  the  rows  'Jhe'v 
iK.ld  moisture  and  increase  the  liability  to  infections. 

Raspberri-s  an.l  blackberries  are  affected  with  practicallv  the  same 
■n  -t  i,ests  and  disea.ses  as  the  loganberry,  an.l  the  same  c'.ntrol  mea- 
sures sh.iuld  be  ajjplied. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Planting  an  Acre. 

The  cost  .>f  planting  an  acre  ..f  l..ganberries  will  .lirter  somewhat 
under  .htterent  con.litions  and  in  different  l..calitics.  but  the  f.,llowing 
cstnnate  may  .serve  as  a  guide  to  inten.ling  planters.  'Ihe  li'Mires  •  e 
I'a-ed  ..n  what  a  i.lanter  mi-ht  have  t..  pay  at  U)U)  prices.      " 

I'l..ughing  and  fitting  the  land .  .$    s  oo 

l-..ganberty-plants  (S  .x  .S).  r,.S«3  at  \2  cents.  .      Si   (k) 
I'lantir.g     ., 

**  iS    (K) 

Posts,  iSo  at  1 5  cents ^-  ex.) 

P.races  f.)r  po.sts,  ^j  at  15  cents _|  So 

Wire,   Xo.    \y  galvanized.    \Cyyyo   feet   at  S 

cents  per  p..und  ( 100  Ib.^r^^.-  feet) . .      ^s  o.) 
Cost  of  .setting  jK.sts.  braces,  and  stretching 

wire  

?-|  <X) 

Cultivating  an.l  care  of  plants i,j  qq 

]"quipmonl,  inachmes.  sheds,  etc 40  00 

Total  c.jst  per  acre <;_,.,    .^ 


i 

i 
I 
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I'stimatcd  c\i)tnsL'  of  niaiutcnaiuc  per  acre  after  .>eci)n(l  year  at 
itjii)  i)rices: — 

Cultivatiiij,' $  _'()  oo 

H"t'i>iJ,' 6  oo 

I'runinjT  and  traininj,' lo  (xi 

Sprayinfj  if  necessary   500 

I'ickintJ   5<x'   i^'rates    (averajje   yield)    at    50 

*^t""t^ 250  cx:» 

Cost  of  crates.  5(K)  at  ,^3  cents 165  00 

Packini,'.  iianillinjj,  and  hauling  at  10  cents.  .      50  00 

'I'otal  e.\])ense  i)er  acre $506  oo 

At  500  crates  or  S.ooo  II)  per  acre  at  tliis  year's  price  of  16  cent^ 
per  ])ound,  the  gross  receii)ts  would  he  $r,_'So  i)er  acre.  Xo  mention 
has  hjcn  nia<Ie  of  the  ])rohal)le  income  from  intercrops  wiiich  miglit 
he  grown  the  tirst  or  second  vear. 

Summary. 

The  true  classification  of  the  loganherry  is  not  delinitely  known.  Imt 
recent  research  has  related  it  to  the  trailing  hlackherry  of  the  racilic 
Coast  and  called  it  the  Logan  hlackherry. 

'J"he  Lower  Mainland  and  Island  sections  have  conditions  which  ;irc 
ideal  for  its  culture,  hut  with  sensible  care  it  mav  he  grown  succi--- 
fully  in  many  j)arts  of  the  Province. 

The  life  of  the  loganberry  plantation  in  P>ritish  Columbia,  wlurc 
given  good  care,  should  be  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

^'ield:  The  second  year,  from  '  j  to  _'  tons  per  acre;  third  year  am! 
after,  from  7,  to  3  tons  per  acre. 

]""or  commercial  jnirposes  the  hiTry  shi])s  well  fresh,  is  canned,  jelli.  .1. 
jammed,  dried,  and  used  extensively  in  the  maiuifacture  of  juices  i>>\- 
beverage  puqxjses.  The  demand  is  incrcising  each  year  for  the  Imm.hi 
as  a  so(la-ft)untain  ^ruit. 

(  aution  should  he  exercised  in  chotoing  suitable  location  and  sii!- 
for  planting.  Soils  should  be  deep,  well  drained,  and  well  tilled.  Hiiy 
only  tip-i)laiUs  or  tra'     )lants  for  ])lanting. 

When  planting,  a  good  investment  is  a  perfect  seed-bed.  Plani  m 
early  spring  before  buds  swell. 

'Jo  proi)agate  plants,  throw  loose  dirt  over  the  tii)s  of  young  c.ii  •■< 
at  the  tiiue  growth  stops  in  the  fall.  Cultivate  often  and  thoroUL;' !> 
throughout  the  summer. 


After  tlie  fifth  or  sixtli  year.  i)laiit  a  suita1)Ie  aner-croi)  in  the  fall, 
and  plough  under  about  May  1st.  This  green  manure  is  practical 
and  essential. 

Do  not  i)lough  more  than  4  or  5  indies  deep  after  the  third  year. 
Deep  ploughing  disturbs  the  root-feeders. 

Train  the  canes  by  one  of  the  systems  recommended  on  three  wires. 
Tie  the  end  of  the  cane  to  the  nearest  wire. 

Cut  out  and  burn  all  bearing  canes  as  soon  as  liarvcsting  is  over. 

Pay  pickers  well.  Pay  a  bonus  ;  insist  on  careful,  clean  i)icking;  keej) 
tnick  of  the  i)ickers  and  rows  by  the  number  sy-tcm.  Ins]>cct  e;ich 
r..\v  when  picked,  .^hip  bright-red  berries  to  dist.int  jmints.  .Sell 
(kei)-red  and  bruised  berries  to  local  m.irket  or  i;im-factor\ . 

Pick  cle;in.  carefully,  and  often  if  you  want  t-i  succeed  couimcrci.illy. 

I.ook  U])  in  this  bulletin  the  initial  cost  of  planting  one  acre,  also  the 
annual  exjiensc  after  |)laiUation  is  in  full  bearing. 

Conclusion. 

Pvery  homc-g.irden  in  the  city  or  country  of  the  Province  which 
lia>  conditions  to  favour  its  culture  should  have  ;it  least  four  ]il,inls 
oi  this  excellent  berry.  I'.ach  plant  should  sui)ply  an  .iverage  of  15  lb.. 
iir  one  crate. 

Produce  them  yourself.  They  are  tiner  in  (piality  when  jiicked  dead 
lilie  from  the  bush. 

I  se  the  logan  fresh  and  preserved  in  the  home.  It  is  a  tonic  as 
well  as  a  food. 

/  ictoriii,  H.i'..  issued  liiiiinvy.  kjjo. 


I!iis  circular  lias  l.ceii  prepared  liy  K.  W.  .\lun>..ii,  i'..niur  l)i>triit  I'iild 
lii-pcc-tnr.  and  I',.  W.  White,  l)i>trict  I  Iortii.-ulturi>t.  at  the  rei|ue>t  .it"  the 
ll'.rticiiUural    liraiuh. 
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